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A blooming garden, 


Adorn’d with flowers ofevery rainbow liue, 


And tragrant odour. 
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[ The following Fragment is designed as a con- 
tinuation or sequel of Lory Byron’s little poem 
(lately published) entitledthe “ Temees 1,.”—It 
is not offered as an iinitation; but merely as an 
bumble attempt to add a tew faint tints to the 
beautiful sketch which his Jordship has there 


pourtrayed ] 
For the Parterre. 
COOLIN—a FRAGMENT. 


The Stranger’s grave was dark and deep, 


The cradle of an endiess sleep-— 

Sut there was one remained alive, 
With whom his secret did survive,— 
That friendly Leech, who sat alone, 
And mus’d upon his fun’ral stone, 
Caught from his dying lip, the word 
Which mortal ear had never heard.— 
But he had sworn—by every vow 
Which earth could own or Heav’n allow, 
li brightest joys or durkest woes, 
That secret never to disclose. 


Yet on the couch of death, ’tis said— 
Tortured with pangs of doubt and dread, 
In anguish and suspense he roll’d— 
Wishing, yet fearing to unfold 
The weight that prey’d upon his breast, 
Refusing peace—denying rest — 

But when he felt that fate was nigh, 

And death had dimm’d his burning eye— 
When the chill dews of endless night, 
Hung on his cheek of sallow white— 

And every struggle seem’d to say 

That life was ebbing fast away— 

The holy father’s aid he sought, 

To calm and sooth his dying thought — 
Upon his breast the cross was }aid— 
And o’er him pater-nosters said— 


And every ritual was began 

Vo shreive the soul of sinful man; 
But still he roll’d his fireless eye, 
In all the rage of agony. — 


The father paus’d—and all around 

Was silence solemn and profound; 

Save when « sigh or muttered word 
Scarce from the Leech’s lip was heard. 
Those pangs no more he could withstand, 
But fiercely grasped the friar’s hand; 

And while each struggle seem’d to tear 
The little life that linger’d there, 

And death-like tremors wildly ran 

Along his features thus began. 


“*T'is vain—in peaee I may not die 
Unless by hateful perjury— 
That dreadful oath I once did take 
I dare not keep—yet fear to break— 
O holy father! ere no more 
The flood of vital strength shall pour, 
I briefly must confide to thee 
This Stranger’s fearful mystery.” 


He said—and breathed a sigh—ard then 


Resumed his broken speech again. 


“‘ That cry that sounded o’er the deep, 
At night—by rude Colonna’s steep, 
Was the death-shriek of one, who died 
The victim of revenge and pride. 
A mould of transitory birth 
Ne’er own’d a purer soul on earth, 


Nor riper for its native skies, 
Than that which beam’d from Coolin’s eyes. 


And roand that form and o’er that face, 
How might you beauty’s finger trace, 
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186 THE PARTERPE. 


The rose and lily to combine! 

Sad graces, lovely maid—tor her, 
Who bore an orphan’s character. 

Her father’s eyes in death were clos’d, 
Her mother in the grave repos’d, 

And she, a friendless wanderer, plied 
Along life’s dang’rous, whirpool tide. 


“ That stranger (whom I may not name) 
Felt in bis breast love’s lawless flame; 
Tho’ pity ne’er might ciaim a part, 
love conquers ¢’en the savage heart. 
Oh! who could view such ange} here, 
Nor feel the glow of loftier sphere! 

He was a man of war—whose woes 

F:ir nature’s milder currents froze, 

The glooms of grief had sour’d lis soul, 
Aud disappointment’s dark controul 
Tinctur’d with deep despuir his brain, 
Where pleasure once indulged her reigns 
And light winged joy, with rosy crest, 
No longer wooed his rngged breast; 

But Love, that universal thrli— 

In his rack’d bosom triumph’d sull. 


** Ele bow’d him to that lovely one, 
Like Night before the morning sun. 
He swore—but sooner had she press’d 
A demon-spirit to her breast— 

His suit was urg’d in vain to her— 
He was her father’s murderer. 


“To be rejected—scorn’d—reprov’d— 
His nature could not brovk uimov’d— 
His stern dark cyes in fury roli— 
The thirst of vengeance fires his soul— 
And in his rage he madly swears 
Her death—and mocks her tears and prayers. 


** At close of summer'‘s lingering day, 
He launch‘d his shallop on the bay; 
Firn. at the prow erect he stood, 
tis very visage spoke of blood — 

And all too plainly did declare 

What thoughts of wrath were passing there. 
The lovely maid before him knelt, 

On vacancy her blue eye dwelt— 

And her fair hands together clasp‘d 

His robe in mute entreaty grasp’d; 

But on his brow, that frown of dread 
Pronounced his heart to pity dead— 

And seem‘d to say in language stern, 

« Thy fate is fixtd—without return.’ 


“The wild winds wacbled fearfully 
As the bark roil‘d in middle sea; 
They troubled not that savage man— 
His thoughts alone on vengeance ran, 
He glanced upon the maiden‘s eye, 
Writhed his dark brow in agony— 
Then caught her hand of snowy white— 
Drew from his vest a poignard bright— 
Cried—while he wav‘d the weapon, high— 
‘ Die—lovely unbeliever—die’ 


And deep it drank the purest tide, 
That virgin’s cheek had ever dyed. 


“ What recks it now those shrieKs to te}l, 
That mingled with the tempest‘s yell— 
How fearfully they scared the bay— 

Or died upon its shores away— 

Enough to say that Ocean‘s bed 

Pillows the hapless Coolin‘s head. 


* You ask me why ! should conceal, 
What death has forced me to reveal? 

If on his last—his dying bed— 

Anonly brothe: droop‘d his head, 

And should uncover vw thine eye 

Crimes ot the decpesi—darkest dye, 
Would‘st thou a worse than monster be, 
And yield fis i.ame to infamy? 

Oh no! affection, beav‘nly born, 

Would bid thee shield from vulgar scorn 


(ths name, who clan‘d such ties on thee, 


As bound that man of woes to me.” 


He ceas‘d—his latest accents hung 
Convulsed upon his trembling tongue; 
And wafted on his parting breath, 
Were lost amid the moans of death. 
The friar scann‘d his visage o‘er, 

Nor sigh--nor struggle rack‘d it more-- 
But all of man that linger‘d there, 

Was lifeless as the summer air, 

Upon that cheek—and o‘er that eye-- 
Sat vacant—wild serenity;—— 

It seemed as tho‘ it scarce had been 
That spirit ever dwelt within, 

It looked so like the waxen form, 
Which Art with Nature tries to warm-- 
So still--so cold—so dull—so dark— 
So void of animation‘s spark— 

Uhat calm expression of the whole, 

So reft of every trace of soul. 

The gloom around that sunken eye, 
Spoke only of mortality. 


The friar bent bis aged knee, 
And breath‘d a benedicite-- 
‘Then rose——and left with tearful eve 
The scene where sorrow ceased to sigh—- 
And to his monastery sped 
To chaunt a requiem for the dead. 


Beneath the desert's stoneless mound, 
The Leech was laid within the ground, 
Unknown tv all his birth—his name— 

Or what his race—-or whence he came-—- 

His tale-—whate‘er the tale may be, 

Wrapt in the veil of mystery.—- 

Save what he told that parting day, 

Rests with him in the grave for aye. 
MonTALDO. 
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An humble man is like a good tree, the 
larger its crop, the lower it bends; the 
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THE PA 


From the Bureau. 
ESSAY‘'S AFTER MY OWN MANNER. 
Ego is Sum. 

“ Most in the world doth self-conceit deceive, 
Who just and good, whate‘er they act believe; 
To their wills wedded, to their errors sl.ves, 
No man (like them) they think himself behaves, 
His stiff-neck‘d pride, nor art nor force can bend 
Nor high-flown hopes to reason‘s lure descend “ 

DENUAM. 


It is aremark frequently made, because 
often attested by experience, that all men 
aim at distinction, and aspire to grandeur. 
though few become conspicuous for their 
wisdom, and renowned for their rectitude, 
their benevolence, and their generosity. 
Why so ardent a desire to mount beyond 
our actual condition, should be universal- 
ly implanted in the human breast, and the 
power be generally denied, by which such 
desire can alone be gratified, affords a 
curious subject of speculation to the phi- 
losopher, and of wonder to the ignorant. 
To ascertain the cause of 80 common but 
striking a phenomenon will not be diffi- 
cult, if we consider, that mankind only 
exhibit a want of proportionate power to 
their ambition, when the possibility of ac- 
quisition is unlimited, and the mind is 
allewed to grasp at the remotest objects. 
The difference between the magnitude of 
our desires and the vigour of our minds, 
is only unnatural and unreal, as it appears 
in the sophisticated prospect of society. 
Ambition is universally distributed among 
the human species for the most exalted! 
purposes; but the attributes of intellect 
are less lavishly and more unequally en- 
dued. Every man feels the force of the 
former empelling him from his present 
postare and condition; but few are endow- 
ed with discrimination to perceive what 
efforts are suited to their nature, and what 
attainments are compatible with their ac- 
tual state. No one is perfect in the char- 
acter which he holds in life; and to acquire 
such perfection was ambition bestowed; 
and thus estimated, the power of none will 
be discovered inferior to their unsophistic- 
ated and natural desires. ‘The physician or 
the mercant, may become perfect by per- 
severing in the study and practise of their 
professions, which is the Jegitimate end of 
human ambition; but if they vainly ima- 
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they feel, directs them to the achieve- 
ments of war, or the acquisition of a 
throne, they will soon discern the im- 
mense disproportion of their power to 
so inordinate a wish, and experience the 
stings of corrosive discontent, and the an- 
guish of needless sorrow. 

That of the numerous evils and mis- 
chievous absurdities with which life a- 
bounds, the greater portion are to be at- 
tributed to the delusion abeve described, 
will be rendered obvious to conviction, 
up-n a hasty survey of the actual condi- 
tion of mankind. It preduces both objects 
of mirth and laughter, and consequences 
of calamity and sadness. It is the foun- 
tain of ridiculous affection and of woeful 
dejection. The village clown and grow- 
ing maid are animated to affect characters 
above their reach as well as the statesman 
who graps at power which he has not abi- 
lities to attain, or energy to exercise.— 
They are all impelled by restless activity, 
which, if rightly guided, would lead thein 
to the perfection of their nature and the 
fruition of happiness, yet being perverted 
to wrong ends, subjects some to misery, 
and exposes some to laughter and derision. 
Philot:s is an eminent instance of the lat- 
ter. She was the daughter of an humble 
mechanic, and was early bred to industri- 
ous habits and hard labour; having the 
entire trust and direction of her father’s 
domestic economy. It may therefore easi- 
ly be conjectured that her mind was little 
blessed with the verdure of cultivation, or 
her manners little polished to a bland and 
amiable softness. On the contrary, she 
had more of the aspect of virility than the 
engaging effeminacy of the angelic. sex. 
Her frame was robust, square and firm, 
and her health bid defiance to the un- 
friendly vicissitudes of the seasons; yet 
still she was a woman, capable of all the 
foibles of the sex, and a human being sus- 
ceptible of pleasure and liable to unhappi- 
ness. With such charms, it may perhaps 
excite surprize that she ever obtained a 
husband; yet Philotis soon emerged from 
the shade of maidenhood, after the expira- 
tion of her eighteenth year. An honest 
but simple mechanic, saw in Philotis, with 
the eye of love, what others were insensi 
vile to; and married a woman whose con 
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moderately correct taste from the worst 
sickness of female disgust. It was now 
the moment for her to appear in her genu 
ine colours, of violence of temper and 


foolishness of fancy; when the want of 


her usual oceupation gave her leisure for 
discontent, and admitted the suggestions 
of caprice to direct her endeavours after 
comlort. She now affected the fine lady, 
and accomplished wife; and disdained to}, 
appear in varments of simplicity, whilst 
the glis ening silk in all the gaudy tints, 
ouaba ne procured to decorate her deli- 
cate limbs. A lisp was now constrained 
instead of her harsh enunciation, and the 
affected smile for the hoarse laugh; she 
grew ridiculous in her manners, and be- 
came insulting to her once familiarfriends, 
with whom she distant!y deigned to con- 
verse: but not forgetting a sneer at their 
rusticity, and a contemptuous smile at 
their want of accomplishment. ‘Thus af- 
fecting every fashionable foible and imi- 

tating every frivolous action of the gay 
world, Philotis has at length become dis- 
custful to every one: she is deserted by 
her former humble friends, because she is 
insolent. and held in contempt by those 
whose acquaintance she has purchased by 
meanness, and into whose society she ob- 
trudes, without feeling the comtempt she 
inspires. Solitary and { vents 

her disappointment on her dependants, 
and those around her: she is eaten by 
spleen and vexation, and torments ail, 
because she is made ridiculous and pitia- 
ble by her folly, and miserable by her 
vanity and ignorance. 

Nor let tire > example of Plilotis be slizht- 
ed, from her lowly situation in life. ‘he 
same causes produce the like calamities 
and folly in the briglitest sphere of exis 
tence, and in the nobler orders and high- 
er ranks of society. There is a Philotis 
in every drawing room, and at every card 
table; in every box in the theatre, and 
every pew in the church. Frivolity and 
saddness make the circle of life, nor leave 
untouched the brightest lady, nor the 
brightest genius. 

cus 16 not deficient in penetration, 
nor destitute of judgment; but he is ever 
conjecturing that he was destined for a 
general, instead of a physician; and ima- 
gines he feels the ardour of a soldier 
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whenever he catches the sound of th 
drum, or hears the shrilling fife. And if 
idleness, to which he is exc essively disp. 
sed, leaves him in the bliss of an inane 
mind, he is immediately miserable, be. 
cause the dall scene of quiet life is unfit. 
ted to his genius; he is burning to be in 
the trench of the enemy. and eager to 
snatch their colours from the walls. To 
eratify this imaginary ambition, he sacri. 
tices his reputation, his profession and his 
fortune; and pvours with a vain, deluded 
mind upon the written stores of military 
knowledge. Yet every one can perceive, 
from the “slightest glance, that Lycus was 
never destined Sor a soldier, and will 
never in probability, flourish in any cha. 
racter as great and illustrious. He is de. 
ceived by ‘the idle workings of a lively 
imagination, which is his chief quality of 
value, and which will never carry him a- 
bove the qualifications, conversation and 
deportment of a gentleman, and gallant, 
l therefore cannot avoid recommending 
him to adhere to the ladies. as well as all 
others of a similar intellectual malady. 
Instead of dreaming of flourishing the 
sword, or issuing his commands, let him 
strive to twirl his cane with carelessness, 
and dispose his glove with grace; or what 
he is equally fitted for hy nature, and 
which confers the same dignity, to bear 
the parasol fora lancuishing belle, or res- 
cue from the earth the snow white hand- 
herchief of the coquette. 

Yet we are all liable to mistake the true 
direction of this aspiring impulse: and 
those of the highest estimation, as well as 
the lowest faculties are exposed by its in- 
fluence to seduction. But he who would 
avoid it, must exercise an activity of rea 
son nut to be wearied, and a solidity of 
conception not to be allured; he must op- 
pose to its deviation, the humility of a 
philosopher, whe estimates his powers ac- 
cording to the enlarged standard of humsa 
nature, and values “them at that, which 
unbiased judgment would pronounce theit 
worth. He must compare them, not with 
those that are inferior, which can only 
evince his ability to be little more than 
mean, but he must oppose his faculties to 
those of the like condition of life and cir- 

cumstances; that while he studies to re- 





‘rain from impossible efforts, he may no! 
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sink into grovelling defects. To attempt 
every thing that is compatible with our 
yresent business and character, and which 
yomises to be inservient to its greater 
perfection, may therefore be established 
as a fudamental rule of life, to which we 
should always eadeavour to adhere, and 
from which we should never voluntarily 
deviate. 
FPROCLOS. 


——<—=t oa 


From the Star of Freedom. 


THE MINSTREL’S INVOCATION. 


Awake, my lyre, once tun’d to sorrow’s num- 
bers! : 
Though long neglected, still to me thou’rt 
dear; 
Perhaps amid thy chords some music slumbers, 
That still can charm “ The Visionary’s” ear 


And yet, perchance, some spark of wonted feel- 
ing 
Still lingers in this long-deserted breast, 
That shall arouse when thy sweet magic, steal- 
in 
Soft o’er my heart, shall bid my sorvows rest. 


And haply these dull strains of sullen sadness 
Shall yet be changed to livelier ministrelsy; 
And thou, my harp, shalt ring with notes of 

gladness, 
For fickle Fortune yet may smile on me. 


Though long to pleasure’s flowery paths a 
stranger, 
Bereft of hope, I wander’d through the gloom; 
In melancholy’s wilds a hapless ranger, 
I,heedless wandered onward to the tomb. 


Life’s fairy prospects now before me brighten, 
Those sombre shades no longer intervene, 
Some hngering beams of hope my paths en. 
lighten, 
And shed their fitful radiance o‘er the scene. 


Come then, my harp, no longer rest forsaken, 
hy Minstrel calls thee to his favourite vale, 

There will he oft thy sweetest numbers waken, 
And pour thy wiid notes on the verna: gale. 


And there reclin’d beneath the waving willow, 
Whose branches wide with wild luxuriance 
spread, 
Thou, dearest lyre! shalt be the Ministrel’s 
pillow, 
While dreams poetic hover round his head. 


LORENZO, 


THE PARTERRE. 





For the Parterre. 


NEVER BE TOO SANGUINE, 


There are some dispositions of so san- 
guine a nature that it is impossibie they 


can ever realize their expecta:io Vhose 
who posess them are therefore - t te 
perpetual disappointment in e. We 
Such an one is #dolphus. Upon our iest 


acquaintance I scarcely knew what opi- 
nion to form of him. ‘There was an 
inconsistency in his behaviour fer which 
[ was at a Joss to account. One evening 
his address would appear lively. free, and 
agreeable, and his carriage al! vase; on the 
next he might be seen retiring without 
the animated circle of sociability, quite 
absent and melancholy, and should he be 
compelled to join in the chit-chat by a 
question being asked him, his reply is so 
formal and concise, that ail endeavours to 
support the dialogue are discouraged. At 
oue time he would grasp my hand with 
all the fervency of sincere friendship. and 
at another a cool nod was the only salu- 
tation. This, I have found, is not ascribe- 
able to any change of sentiment, but to 
the variable humour of his mind. Indeed, 
what else could we expect from one who 
is ever revelling in the sunshine of anti- 
cipation, or moping in the gloum of dis- 
appointment r 

This disposition of Jdolphus must cer- 
tainly be the most unhappy in the world, 
{ have often entreated him to correct it, 
but in vain. It is in the grain of his na- 
ture. ‘The observation of the father of 
Timour, will exactly apply to sddolpaus 
when he says of his son “he has a warm 
heart and a hot temper; he will ‘iil me 
and be sorry for it afterwards.” 

I have cause to remember well an ex- 
cursion on the Delaware, one May sone 
years ago, which ddo/pnus planned. and 
of which speaking of his sanguine dispo- 
sition now serves to remind me. A num- 
ber of acquaintance of either sex were 
enlisted in the party, and the rendezvous 
and hour was designated several weeks 
previcus. During the time which elapsed 
from the forming of the party to the day 
upon which it was to take place, 4dolphus 
could think or converse upon nothing but 
the intended excursion. The anticipated 





enjoyments of the day were the centinual 
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theme of discourse. He was perpetually 
lamenting the many days that were to re- 
volve before the wished-for time arrived. 
At almost every interview with him he 
had curious dreams to tell, pleasures to 
be enjoyed that day. At jength it came: 
every thing seemed to have combined to 
render the day delightful; the weather 
was mild and clear; every necessary pre- 
paration had been made; the tide suited 


our intentions exactly; and the evening of 


our return was to be illuminated by the 
« silver-rayed crescent of heaven.”’ All 
the party met and proceeded to the plea- 
sure boat at an early hour. The morning 
was spent in the greatest hilarity and hap- 
piness, anid Adolphus in particular, was 
as gay as I had ever seen him. Cool and 
steady breezes favoured us, and we skim- 
med along the pleasant banks of the Dela- 
ware. At length we arrived at the place 
of our destination which was a romantic 
and retired situation on the border of the 
river. Here the boat was drawn up and 
we landed to partake of a frugal repast we 
had prepared, in one of the most rural 
spots imaginable. Deliciously was spent 
the swift-winged moments, until the de- 
cline of the sun towards the western hori- 
zon warned us to quit these scenes with 
regret. We walked down to the river to 
embark but we found to our mortification 
that the tide had receded and entirely left 
the boat, which accordingly had sunk deep- 
ly into the mud. As there was no alter- 
native those of our sex in the company 
were compelled to wade more than knee 
deep into it in order to remove the beat 
into the water. Many a rueful look was 
cast first at the situation of the vessel and 
then at the clean pantaloons and white 
stockings before this resolution was adop- 
ted. And what rendered our visages more 
woeful was our inability with our united 
strength to move the stubborn beat. At- 
tempt after attempt failed, and the ladies 
Legan to entertain serious apprehensions 
of being obliged to remain until the re- 
turn of the tide in the night or to walk 
ten or twelve miles home, and the situa- 
tions of their minds were greatly aggra- 
vated by the idea of the state of suspeuce 
in which their friends in the city would 
remain. Our exertions were for a lon; 
time fruitless, until at length the inven- 


‘ion of one of our companions suggested 
the idea of putting the rails of a neigh. 
youring fence in requisition, and in a fey 
minutes through the assistance of these 
ievers, the boat, to the joyful satisfaction 
of all was launched into the river. q 

Upon carrying our female friends inty | 


would now do well, and we commenced | 
washing, drying and brushing the mud 
‘rom our clothes, for we were splattered 
from head to foot and exhibted the most 
comical figures But our misfortunes were 
not yet to conclude. We found that the | 
breezes of the morning had died away in- 
to a perfect calm, and as it was impossi- 
ble to sail we drifted down with the tide 
To crown all, a storm made its appear. 
ance on the southern horison. It advan. 
ced slowly but perceptibly, and every 
exertion was necessary to approach the 
city before it should commence. Accord- 
ingly after much labour at the oars, dur- 
ing which, as we were unused to such 
exercise, we blistered our hands complete- 
ly, the spires of the city became visi- 
ble against the purple heaven, and a stea- 
dy wind springing up we unfurled the 
sails. his breeze svon increased to a 
smart gale which somewhat subsided upen 
the commencement of the rain shortly af- 
ter. Nevertheless the ladies were greatly 
terrified at the roughness of the water and 
force of the wind. {In about an hour we 
arrived at the city, completely wet to the 
skin, the dresses of t'\e ladies hanging a 
bout them like the heavy drapery of a 
statue. We had drowned in the misfor- 
tunes of the evening the happiness of the 
morning and we all determined never to 
venture on the river again upon a party of 
pleasure. 

This disappointment was doubly felt by 
Adolphus who had feasted his imagination 
with such foretaste of fruition. _Wheo- 
ever I hear him anticipate enjoyment of 
any kind whatever, I remind him of the 
May-party and caution him, “ never to be 
‘00 sanguine.” 

EvsEsivs. 
— 


He that anticipates sure success in all 
indertakings, will more sensibly feel the 





lisappointinent of his wishes. 
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' brute creation. Here it might be supposed 


_ sue the disquisition any farther. 


ON REFLECTION. 


ADKESSED 10 YOUTH. 


When, thro‘ the varying scenes of youthful toys, 
Revolving time has hush'd unsteady boys; 
When wanton pastimes cease to give content, 
And judgment cries aloud, repenv' repent! 
When sharp reflections on thy mispent days; 
"Thy vain discourses, and thy idie plays 
Depress thy seul; thy heart with sorrow flows, 
And briny torrents keep thee from repose: 
Oh then! fond youth, in resignation wail; 
The Lord is gracious, and his mercy‘s great; 
Give up thy all, and he‘ll prepare the way, 
Throf clouds of darkness to celestial day. 
Fie‘ll purge thy heart, and purify thy mind, 
Nor leave the work unfinish‘d, till refin‘d, 
Yield but thy will to his, and stand resign‘d. 
—= Oo 
For the Parterre. 
TO THE TRIO. 

GENTIEMEN, 

In a recent No. of the Parterre, 
I observed a communication entitled,— 
“ Bachelorship Defended.” Considering 
the untenable nature of the ground which 
the writer occupied, he has displayed con- 
siderable ingenuity in the management of 
his arguments, as well as superior industy 
in supporting the cause of which he has 
avowed himself the champion. Dissenting 
as I do from the opinions there advanced, 
and anxious to see the character pour- 
trayed in different colours, I have presu- 
med to intrude the following remarks up- 
on your attention. 

A bachelor is one of those singular non- 
descripts which have long puzzled the 
shrewdness of philosophy to classify or de- 
fine. Like the connecting links in the 
great chain of creation, they posess many 
of the qualities incident to all, without 
any of those which are particularly appli- 
cable to either. Thus they are distin- 
guished by many attributes of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, but the posession of mo- 
tion allows them to claim affinity to the 


they belonged, did not an occasional dis 
play of speech elevate them above the 
ourang-outang, and thrust them among 
the human species. As the acquisition 
however would be a subject of congratu- 
lation to no party, it is unnecessary to pur- 


Nature appears to have formed bache- 
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the termagent dame has accordingly min- 
eled in their composition all the whims, 
and conceits, and oddities of every other 
being, occasionally bestowing a small 
stock of good humour, or good sense, to 
render the general darkness of their cha- 
racters more visible. Like flies they 
appear to have been formed for no per- 
ceptible purpose, unless it be, to waste the 
sweets of life. Like these troublesome 
insects they flutter in the sunshine of 
prosperity, pester the peaceful occupants 
of this * whirligig world,” until the wintry 
blasts of death, sweeps them away with- 
out a vestige of remembrance, their de- 
parture, unnoticed, excepting by a release 
from their disquietudes. ‘The brain of a 
bachelor is the capacious receptacle of the 
most singular queritives which human 
understanding can conceive. Unemploy- 
ed by those delightful cares which spring 
from the relations of conjugal and domes- 
tic life, he imagines there is no other 
claim on his attention, at least none which 
can be placed in competition with a due 
regard to the convenience and pleasure 
of his own precious self. He is therefore 
perpetually forming schemes to promote 
this important purpose, suppressing every 
impulse of benevolence and sensibility, 
and sacrificing every tie of friendship or 
consanguinity, without feeling and with- 
out remorse. Generally posessed of 
wealth which his unincumbered state has 
enabled him to amass, he is competent to 
gratify every whim and every caprice 
with which his fruitful imagination may 
teem. Hence he is perpetually occupied 
in a round of frivolous pursuits which his 
caprice may suggest, or his inclination 
command, so that he can find no time to 
devote to public affairs, and none to en- 
quire into and relieve the distresses of 
private life. 

Marriage, instituted by heaven and ori- 
ginating in divine wisdom and benefi- 
cence, was intended for the mutual ac- 
commodation and happiness of the two 
sexes. It was * not good for man to be 
alone,’ and a partner was therefore be- 
stowed upon him; one who should eat of 
his bread and drink of his cup; who should 
smooth his pillow and straighten his path, 
and who should be ever ready to admin- 


b 





lors in a “confounded quandary;” and 


ister consolation and communicate plea- 
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sure in the teilsome journey of life. But 
not to dwell upon the impropriety nelect- 
ing an ordinance emanating from heaven, 
and consecrated by the santilying bless- 
ing of the Deity, the very nature and spi- 
rit of civil society require a connexion of 
this kind for its sappert and continuance. 
Without it the social reiations of life 
weuld become extinct. ‘Hhose delicate 
ligaments which connect the human fami- 
iv would be severed, and a concatenation 
of miseries, which it appals the imagina 

tron te contemplate, would be the ineviti- 
ble results. If we admit this to be the 
probable consequence, (and a reference to 
those countries where pologamy is prac- 
tised, or debauchery of morals has occa- 
sioned inattention to matrimonial engage- 
meuts, will corroborate the pusition) every 
bachelor contributes as far as individual 
example can do, to the production of 
these evils. What good elfects does the 
bachelor promise himself from his state of 
single wretchedness? He conceives, for- 
sooth, he shall then be exempt from all the 
evils and inconveniences of life; Mista- 
ken idea! exaited courage! though the 
rose of pleasure courts his heart he fears 
to pluck it lest the thorn should wound his 
finger, But what condition of life is to- 
tally exempt from evil? Surely none, and 
where there is the greater portion of plea- 
sure there will be the greater portion of 
pain. What motive is sufficiently power- 
ful to induce a bachelor to act with cour- 
axe, with industry or with honour. If the 
foe attecks his natal soil he has no wife, 
no children to defend. Beyond the sphere 
of his immediate wants there is no stimu- 
‘ous to exertion, and there is no impres- 
siou that he is contributing to the support 
af those he loves, which mingles itself 
with his aflections and sweetens the hours 
of toil. He feels not that irresistable im- 
pulse to signalize himself by some great 
exploit or uncommon exertion of genius, 
when he knews that no one will inheri this 
coo name and that all his glory will be 
eutombed with his mortal remains. When 
sick, no affectionate nurse administers the 
cordial to his feverish lips, no eye bright- 
ens or desponds with his recovery or re- 
lapse. None surround him bet mercenary 
beings who watch his last struggle that 
they may enter upon the posession of his 
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long desired wealth. Like a wither 
tree in the midst of a dreary desart, \y 
stands, sad and solitary. Age has wast. 
ed the vital sap and destroyed the verday; 
foilage. ‘The wind whistles through jt: 7 
melancholy branches and nota single Jeaf |» 
answers with sympathetic murmur. With. 
in its dark defaceless circle no bud of 
spring expands. In its summit no bird of 
heaven can find security. In its shade no | 
wanderer of earth can taste repose. |; 
stands a useless cumberer of the ground, 
producing no fruit and affording no shade, 

AcAstvs, 


For the Parterre. 
SENSIBILITY DESIREABLE. 


From the refined sensations excited by 
sensibility, we may frequently derive [7 
much pure and exalted pleasure. When | 
its sublime influence on the heart is exer. 
ted, it tends to calm the ferocious pas. 
sions, and to awaken the most tender and [ 
exquisite emotions of the soul. Those [ 
who, immersed in sensual enjoyments, Ff 
indulge themselves with uncurbee rein in 
al! the coarse gratifications of loose desire, | 
and steal their bosoms against all sympa- 
thy in the joys or sorrows of others, though 
they may vindicate their actions, by de- 
claring that they do no more than partake 
of the delights of life while it continues, 
yet in the tranquil and sober moments of 
reflection they will be constrained to ac- 
knowledge, that being ignorant of the soft 
feelings of sensibility, they have never 
experienced the soul-cheering rapture 0! 
sublimated joy. PHILARio 


—— 
—— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Philario’s ode to Innocense after we 
have revised jt, will appear in No. 25. I! 
Lorenzo’s stanzas to-Friendship, are or'- 
ginal they are an excellent “ first effort,” 
we have our doubts. ‘They will probably 


also appear in the next. ‘There is a fault | 
young writers frequently commit by se 
lecting subjects which are not only com: 
mon, but which have been handled by the 
finest classic scholars. ‘Taste can be dis- 
played in the choice of the subject as well 
as in the manner in which it is treated. 

Edmund, S. and others will be attend: 
ed to, 











